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Students  of  theology  and  church  history  have  for  long  been  well  served 
by  a number  of  significant  reference  works,  among  them  the 
Dictionnaire  de  theologie  catholique,  vols.  1-15,  Paris  1903-1950,  of 
which  three  volumes  of  a new  edition  have  appeared  between  1951  and 
1970;  the  Dictionnaire  de  theologie  chretienne,  edited  by  Joseph 
Dore,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1979;  Die  Religion  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegemvart,  Tubingen,  now  in  its  third  edition,  but 
which  first  appeared  in  five  volumes  between  1909  and  1913;  and 
there  is  the  completely  new  Theologische  Realenzyklopadie,  of  which 
twenty-four  volumes  have  appeared  since  1977.  There  are  also  the  two 
widely  differing  editions  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia , published  in 
New  York  between  1907-1912  , and  1950-1959.  For  the  less 
specialised  reader  there  is  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church , edited  by  F.L.  Cross,  London  1957,  of  which  a fourth  edition 
is  now  in  preparation.  In  1974  J.D.  Douglas  edited  his  useful  one- 
volume  The  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Exeter.  For  students  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  an  important  step 
forward  in  providing  an  authoritative  encyclopedic  dictionary  has  been 
taken  by  the  publication  in  1 993  of  the  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church 
History  and  Theology.  It  meets  a long  felt  need,  although  students 
have  for  long  been  well  served  from  a bibliographical  point  of  view  by 
the  various  editions  of  Fasti,  by  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
and  by  R.  Chambers’  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

The  “centre  of  gravity”  of  the  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church 
History  and  Theology,  originally  planned  in  the  mid-1980s,  “lies 
within  the  Reformed  tradition”,  and,  it  has  to  be  added,  expresses  a 
particular  bias  in  favour  of  evangelicalism,  which  it  takes  from 
Rutherford  House,  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  initiated  and  which 
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provided  the  editorial  and  administrative  facilities  which  were  required. 
It  must,  however,  be  emphasised  that  it  seeks  to  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  Scottish  religious  history  from  its  early  beginnings  in 
Celtic  Christianity,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation,  the 
Enlightenment,  the  nineteenth  century,  and  even  right  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  has,  nevertheless,  to  be  said  that  much  attention, 
perhaps  too  much,  has  been  given  to  presbyterian  secession 
movements,  reflecting  the  particular  interests  of  David  C.  Lachman, 
one  of  the  general  editors,  whose  fine  articles  on  Ebenezer  and  Ralph 
Erskine  are  disproportionately  large  when  compared  with  the  attention 
given  to  more  central  figures  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  Non- 
presbyterian  bodies  in  a number  of  authontative  articles,  such  as  J.C. 
Binfield’s  on  “Congregationalism”,  D.W.  Lovegrove’s  articles  on  the 
Haldane  brothers  and  D.B.  Murray’s  on  the  Baptists  and  related 
subjects  are  all  well  served.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  historiography  Christianity  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
as  well  as  writers  and  works  in  Gaelic  are  given  due  recognition. 
Several  are  by  Donald  E.  Meek,  a Celtic  scholar  of  distinction,  to 
whom  must  be  given  the  credit  for  this  significant  feature  of  the 
Dictionary.  The  late  medieval  period  is  illuminated  by  several 
magisterial  articles  by  the  late  IB  Cowan  and  by  a number  of  entries 
by  Mark  Dilworth,  Abbot  of  Fort  Augustus  Abbey.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  modem  times  is  reasonably  well  catered  for,  but 
might  have  been  given  more  systematic  overall  treatment.  Less  than 
adequate,  apart  from  the  article  by  H.R.  Sefton  on  “Episcopalianism”, 
is  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland. 

The  editors  had  as  their  aim  the  production  of  a work 
“representative  of  the  best  scholarship”  available  to  them,  and  one 
which  offered  “a  balanced  treatment  of  Scotland’s  Christian  past”.  In 
fulfilling  both  these  objectives  the  editors  have  been  remarkably, 
indeed  in  places  superbly,  successful.  A quick  glance  through  the  ten- 
page  list  of  contributors  leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt  on  the  first  point. 
Many  of  the  articles,  particularly  the  biographical  entries  on  central 
figures,  with  only  a few  exceptions  are  significant  contributions. 
Worthy  of  particular  attention  are:  G.  Wiedermann’s  onginal 
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contribution  on  Alexander  Alesius,  A. A M.  Duncan  s illuminating 
article  on  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  he  saw  Columba,  L.J.  Macfarlane’s  articles  on  Hector  Boece 
and  Bishop  Elphinstone,  M.  Herbert’s  article  on  Columba,  which 
stresses  the  importance  of  Columba’ s legacy  for  both  Irish  and 
Scottish  Christianity,  I.B.  Cowan’s  article  on  John  Leslie  (1527-96), 
L j Hodges’  on  George  Gillespie,  David  Lachman  s discussion  of 
Thomas  Boston,  although  he  probably  overstates  his  case  when  he 
claims  for  the  Fourfold  State  “an  influence  second  to  none  in  the 
religious  life  of  Scotland  for  over  one  hundred  years”,  Thomas  Erskrne 
of  Linlathen  by  N.R.  Needham,  and  A.C.  Cheyne’s  comparatively  long 
and  judicious  article  on  Thomas  Chalmers.  Emphasis  must  also  be 
placed  on  the  large  number  of  articles,  particularly  those  of  a 
biographical  nature,  by  James  Kirk;  among  the  most  significant  are 
those  on  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrigg,  John  Cameron  (c.  1579- 1625), 
Alexander  Gordon  (1516-75),  Henry  Balnaves,  John  Davidson  of 
Prestonpans,  David  Lindsay  (1531-1613),  James  Lawson  and  Andrew 
Melville.  K.M.  Brown  contributes  a number  of  fine  articles  of  which 
his  biographical  one  on  James  VI  is  most  valuable,  as  does  David 
Stevenson.  His  article  on  Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston  and  on 
Covenanting  subjects  generally  are  worthy  items.  Ian  Campbell’s  brief 
account  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  one  of  the  Dictionary's  gems,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  articles  on  Scottish  writers  contributed  by  him. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  the  high  standard  set  by 
these  scholars  is  maintained  uniformly  throughout  the  extensive 
number  of  biographical  entries,  of  which  there  is  probably  an  excess. 
Some  entnes,  it  must  be  stated  frankly,  are  less  than  worthy  of  their 
important  and  central  subjects.  Attention  is  drawn  only  to  a few, 
amongst  which  are  those  on  George  Buchanan,  Cardinal  David 
Beaton,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Gilbert  Burnet, 
William  Robertson  Smith,  John  Forbes  of  Corse  and  Edward  Irving. 
The  article  on  John  Knox  is  poor  and  inadequate  and  in  some  places 
incorrect,  but  those  seeking  information  on  Knox  would  not  readily 
turn  to  a massive  synoptic  work  of  this  nature.  The  weakness  of  some 
of  the  biographical  entnes  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  authors  who 
could  have  wntten  authontatively  were  not  able  to  contnbute  to  the 
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Dictionary > and  the  consequent  burden  was  undertaken  by  members  of 
the  editorial  team,  who  were  required  to  write  outwith  their  primary 
speciality.  For  example,  the  article  on  John  Napier  of  Merchiston 
merely  mentions  that  his  Plaine  Discoverie  of  the  Whole  Revelation  of 
St  John  is  “substantially  an  anti-RC  polemic”,  and  gives  no  indication 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Revelation  or  of  the  authoritative 
study  and  analysis  of  it  by  Katharine  R.  Firth  in  her  important 
monograph  The  Apocalyptic  Tradition  in  Reformation  Britain  1530- 
7655,  Oxford  1979.  The  article  on  William  Cowper  gives  no  indication 
of  the  popularity  of  his  work  on  the  continent.  There  is  a sympathetic 
article  on  Alexander  Cruden  of  Concordance  fame,  but  a rather 
inadequate  one  on  the  much  more  scholarly  Robert  Young  (1822- 
1888).  His  Analytical  Concordance , which  gives  Hebrew  and  Greek 
equivalents  of  words  in  the  English  of  the  Authorised  Version,  is  only 
briefly  noticed  as  is  his  significant  pioneer  work  in  setting  up  oriental 
types  and  publishing  evangelical  matenal  in  Edinburgh.  The  definitive 
study  of  Thomas  Aikenhead  (1678-1697)  by  Michael  Hunter  in  M. 
Hunter  and  D.  Wooton,  Atheism  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Enlightenment,  Oxford  1992,  unfortunately  appeared  too  late  to 
influence  the  article  about  him.  Some  otherwise  excellent  biographical 
entries  are  not  abreast  with  the  latest  scholarship.  For  example,  Ian 
Torrance’s  article  on  Patrick  Hamilton  does  not  list  relevant  articles  by 
G.  Muller  and  G.  Wiedermann,  and  in  his  short  article  on  Robert 
Bruce  (c.  1554- 1631)  he  may  be  claiming  too  much  for  this  fine 
theologian  when  he  writes  that  it  “was  largely  due  to  Bruce’s 
leadership  that  the  Scottish  Reformation  found  stability”. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  entnes  for  those  who  have 
taken  a leading  role  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  over  the  past 
century.  They  will  not  be  disappointed.  Here  they  will  find  informative 
and  sympathetic  articles  on  a wide  range  of  men  and  women,  lay  and 
clerical,  academics  and  ecclesiastics,  missionaries  and  writers,  who  not 
only  significantly  influenced  religious  life  in  Scotland  but  also  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  their  work.  In  accounting  for  the  Church’s 
missionary  endeavour  the  Dictionary  is  enhanced  by  many 
authoritative  articles  by  Andew  F.  Walls,  Andrew  C.  Ross  and  Duncan 
B Forrester.  From  their  articles  and  many  more  the  reader  will  learn 
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much  of  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  Church  throughout  Scotland 
and  indeed  worldwide,  and  of  its  part  in  the  early  development  and 
furthering  of  modem  educational,  ecumenical  and  allied  activities. 

As  for  the  earlier  periods,  while  some  of  the  biographical  entries 
for  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  are  models  of  what  such 
entries  should  be,  a few  others  fall  short,  and  one  or  two  for  some 
reason  or  other  perhaps  should  not  have  been  included.  Among  the  first 
of  these  groups  are  the  articles  on  A.B.  Bruce,  F.F.  Bruce,  A.B 
Davidson,  H R.  Mackintosh,  John  and  Donald  Baillie,  James  Moffatt, 
G.S.  Duncan,  J.S.  Stewart  and  G.D.  Henderson.  The  article  on  George 
Galloway,  however,  does  not  do  justice  to  his  eminence  as  a 
philosopher  of  religion  or  to  the  long-standing  value  of  his  work. 
Similarly  that  on  A.F.  Mitchell  is  unworthy  of  one  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  whose  contribution 
was  mainly  in  the  pulpit  are  probably  the  most  difficult  to  assess,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  articles  on  George  F.  MacLeod,  E.D.  Jarvis  of 
Wellington  Church,  Glasgow,  James  Black  of  St  George’s  West, 
Edinburgh  and  his  brother  Hugh  Black  of  Union  Seminaiy,  New  York. 

Many  will  have  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  the  decision  of  the 
editors  to  include  notices  of  some  eminent  theologians  and  churchmen 
who  at  the  time  of  writing  were  still  alive.  Some  of  them  have  in  the 
course  of  the  production  of  the  volume  died,  among  them  Gordon 
Donaldson  and  Donald  MacKinnon,  others  are  still  very  much  with  us, 
and  others,  if  the  editors  had  to  take  this  decision,  have  been 
inexplicably  unrepresented.  Perhaps  most  surprising  of  all,  unexpected 
and  unnecessary,  is  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  James  MacKay, 
Lord  Clashfem,  whose  disciplining  by  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1988  is  fully  covered  in  the  article  on  “Associated  Presbyterian 
Churches”. 

Although  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Dictionary  is  taken  up  with 
biographical  notices,  it  has  much  else  to  offer,  for  instance  in  the 
realms  of  theology  and  church  administration,  and  makes  an  effort  to 
explain  to  those  unfamiliar  with  them  the  individual  characteristics  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  practice  and  procedure.  Indeed  virtually  every 
aspect  of  church  life  in  Scotland  is  touched  upon  and  illuminated 
Several  of  the  articles  on  strictly  doctrinal  topics  are  concise  and 
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authoritative.  Attention  ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  fine  articles  on 
Atonement  and  Chnstology,  although  they  are  wntten  against  a 
background  of  Reformed  Orthodoxy.  The  central  doctrine  of 
Justification  concisely  expounds  the  traditional  Protestant  orthodox 
hentage,  and  concludes  with  a bnef  discussion  of  the  contnbution  on 
this  topic  by  T.F.  Torrance.  Exceptionally  this  article  is  without  a 
bibliography.  It  is  surprising  that  there  is  no  article  on  the  Scottish 
contnbution  to  Apocalypticism,  a lacuna  that  is  not  made  up  for  by  the 
good  account  of  Millemalism.  There  is  no  separate  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  Man  or  the  Fall,  Predestination  or  Providence  or  of  the 
Church  in  Scottish  theology,  although  John  MacPherson’s  important 
book  on  the  subject  is  noticed  in  the  brief  biographical  article  under  his 
name.  There  are  a number  of  excellent  and  informative  articles  on 
Church  and  State  and  related  matters  of  constitutional  and  legal 
interest,  especially  those  by  F.  Lyall  and  A.  Herron,  which  will  help  to 
explain  what  appear  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
scene  to  be  unusual  and  peculiar  features  of  an  Establishment  that  is 
both  presbyterian  and  free.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is  covered 
in  three  separate  articles.  In  all  of  them  the  approach  is  strongly 
historical  rather  than  dogmatic  and  they  are  somewhat  weak  on  the 
theological  side.  In  D.F.  Wright’s  article  on  Baptism  the  author 
usefully  brings  his  account  right  up  to  date  but  allows  himself  to 
indulge  (to  the  reviewer  unnecessarily)  in  speculation  when  he  writes 
that  “believer’s  baptism  is  likely  to  come  increasingly  to  the  fore,  both 
ecumenically  and  with  the  rapid  recession  of  Chnstendom  in  Scotland 
as  elsewhere  in  the  West”.  D.M.  Murray’s  item  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  devoid  of  theological  content  and  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
matters  concerning  the  dispensing  of  the  Sacrament  and  other  liturgical 
issues.  In  this  connection  the  absence  of  an  article  on  “Fast  Days”  is  an 
unexpected  omission.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ministry  is  similarly  but 
more  successfully  treated  and  there  are  other  articles  on  Apostolic 
Succession  and  Ordination.  Under  the  heading  “Laity”,  two  of  the 
general  editors,  D.E.  Meek  and  D.F.  Wnght,  go  beyond  what  would  be 
fairly  expected  when  they  write  that  the  “unfinished  reformation  of  the 
Church  calls  for  a recasting  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
ministry  that  will  guard  against  the  ever  present  lure  of  clericalism  and 
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sacerdotalism  (seen  especially  in  the  restriction  to  clergy  of  activities 
tli at  truly  belong  to  God  s whole  people,  e g.  ministry,  priesthood, 
celebration)  without  resorting  to  terms  like  ‘laity’”.  There  are  no 
articles  on  the  Word  of  God  , or  the  Scnptures,  and  this  lack  is  hardly 
compensated  for  by  the  fine  senes  of  articles  on  the  Bible,  which  are 
solely  concerned  with  English,  Gaelic  and  Scottish  translations,  or  by 
the  fascinating  account  of  Biblical  Exegesis  contnbuted  by  F.F.  Bruce 
and  M.D.  Peat.  The  absence  of  a theological  discussion  of  the  central 
Reformation  doctrine  of  Authority,  and  of  its  role  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  life  down  to  the  union  in  1929  must  surely  be  an 
oversight.  A similar  lack  of  theological  depth  is  also  detected  in  the 
vanous  articles  that  deal  with  Catechisms  of  one  kind  or  another.  They 
provide  much  interesting  bibliographical  information  but  are  weak  on 
their  doctrine. 

General  theological  movements  are  more  successfully  covered. 
There  is  a useful  and  informative  article  on  Zwinglianism,  and  a 
masterly  one  on  Calvinism.  Unfortunately  the  article  on  Lutheranism  in 
Scotland  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  discussion  of  Covenant  or 
Federal  theology,  which  has  much  to  commend  it,  briefly  outlines  the 
initial  continental  background,  but  fails  to  note  the  significant  role  of 
Robert  Howie,  one  of  the  most  influential  theologians  in  St  Andrews 
for  most  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a pupil  of  both 
Olevian  and  Piscator,  as  the  introducer  of  this  distinctive  development 
in  Reformed  theology  to  Scotland.  Absent  too  are  articles  on  either 
Pietism  or  Mysticism,  which  characterised  for  a time  the  north-east  of 
the  country,  a deficiency  that  is  only  partly  made  up  for  by  some 
biographical  entries.  The  article  on  the  Enlightenment  from  D.W. 
Bebbington  is  by  contrast  informative  and  in  every  way  admirable. 

Among  the  many  areas  which  the  Dictionary  maintains  for  the 
most  part  the  highest  standards  are  those  concerning  education  at  every 
level.  Many  readers  will  find  those  on  theological  eduation,  for  wliich 
Scotland  has  long  been  renowned,  most  interesting,  although  more 
perhaps  could  have  been  made  of  the  role  of  theological  faculties  in  the 
older  universities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  article  on  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  its  early  beginnings  have  not  been  seen  against  the 
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contemporary  continental  background,  which  puts  beyond  all  doubt  the 
“uncertainties  about  the  reasons  for  its  foundation”. 

Earlier  in  this  review  the  twin  objectives  of  the  editors  were  noted, 
namely  the  desire  to  make  their  work  representative  of  the  best 
scholarship  and  to  offer  a balanced  treatment  of  Scotland’s  Chnstian 
past.  Their  high  measure  of  success  in  achieving  the  first  is  abundantly 
clear  in  the  great  majority  of  entries,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  success  in  recruiting  some  of  the  finest  scholars  of  the  day  for 
this  project  and  in  securing  from  them  the  authoritative  articles  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  Whether  the  editors  have  been  equally  successful 
in  the  second  of  their  objectives  opinions  will  undoubtedly  differ.  Some 
critics  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have  on  several  counts 
failed.  The  bias  in  favour  of  evangelicalism  has  already  been  noted  as 
has  the  undue  stress  upon  the  contribution  to  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history  attributed  to  the  bewildering  number  of  secession  movements 
within  presbytenan  churches.  The  attention  given  to  these  and  related 
subjects  is,  it  can  be  argued,  out  of  due  proportion  and  tends  to  distort 
the  overall  reality.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  warmly  acknowledged  the 
treatment  of  the  Church  in  the  Highlands  and  allied  topics,  and  the 
space  that  has  been  given  to  non-presbyterian  churches,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Independents,  Quakers,  Brethren  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  comes  more  closely  to  the  balance  professed.  The 
deficiencies  in  matters  of  a strictly  doctrinal  theological  nature,  to 
which  some  allusion  has  been  made,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
editorial  board  is  not  itself  as  representative  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
Church  as  it  might  have  been,  despite  the  good  intentions  which  are  set 
out  in  the  organizing  editor’s  preface. 

An  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  demanding  and  exacting  of  all 
concerned.  That  the  resulting  splendidly  produced  volume  forms  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  Scotland’s 
ecclesiastical  past  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  responsible  for  its 
initiation  and  successful  completion.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  small 
lapses  of  one  kind  or  another,  virtually  unavoidable  in  a work  of  such 
dimensions,  are  at  a minimum.  When  they  do  occur  they  are  sometimes 
geographical  in  nature  and  easily  explicable.  It  is  not,  for  example, 
surprising  that  the  author  of  the  very  interesting  brief  article  on  Patnck 
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Young  (1584-1652),  the  king’s  librarian,  biblical  scholar  and 
commentator,  stated  that  he  was  bom  at  Seaton  in  East  Lothian, 
whereas  he  was  bom  on  the  estate  of  his  distinguished  father,  Sir  Peter 
Young,  tutor  to  the  king  along  with  George  Buchanan,  at  Easter 
Seatown,  near  Arbroath  in  Angus. 

James  K.  Cameron 
St  Andrews 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found?  Ed.  A.  Main.  Aberdeen  University 
Press,  Aberdeen,  1995.  Pp.  ix  + 1 15.  £5.95. 

This  is  a delightful  collection  of  very  short  essays,  published  in 
celebration  of  the  Quincentenary  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  With 
the  foundation  of  1495  by  Bishop  William  Elphinstone  very  much  in 
mind,  the  common  aim  chosen  has  been  to  relate  theology  and 
university  and  the  authors  - all  teachers  at  Aberdeen,  with  two  notable 
exceptions  - have  produced  some  notable  material . 

Almost  inevitably  perhaps  in  such  a project,  the  quality  of  the 
contributions  is  uneven,  but  at  the  same  time  the  juxtaposition  of 
articles  on  a single  topic  makes  for  its  own  interest.  William  Johnstone 
and  Howard  Marshall  come  to  rather  different  conclusions  handling 
the  Biblical  text  which  is  the  motto  of  the  university:  Initium 
sapientiae  timor  Domini.  David  Fergusson  and  Iain  Torrance  offer 
more  complementary  and  extremely  thoughtful  contributions  on  the 
subject  of  moral  wisdom,  though  the  former  borrows  from  the 
eighteeenth-century  philosopher  Thomas  Reid  while  the  latter  takes  his 
inspiration  from  Michael  Polanyi.  Patrick  Edwards,  Ian  Bradley  and 
James  Thrower  choose  to  inform  the  reader  on,  respectively,  the 
original  foundations  of  the  university,  the  conjunction  of  piety  and 
academia  and  the  more  recent  importance  of  the  study  of  religions  in 
the  curriculum.  Here  they  are  joined  by  one  of  the  external 
contributors,  though  recently  a Gifford  lecturer  at  Aberdeen,  Jaroslav 
Pelikan,  who  gives  a lovely  pen  sketch  of  what  may  now  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  many  significant  events  of  the  decade  of  the  foundation, 
the  final  one  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lastly,,  although  this  may  not  be 
so  obviously  a pairing,  are  articles  by  Bnan  Rosner  and  William 
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